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To the average American, a Bostonian is a queer duck 
who feeds exclusively on codfish and beans, dresses in somber 
costumes reminiscent of the Victorian era, and speaks, if he 
speaks at all, in a strange, unintelligible tongue. He lives in an 
area mysteriously referred to as “The Hill", near Louisburg 
Square, in a tall, narrow house with the kitchen in the cellar, 
dining room on the first floor, living room and library on the 
second and third, and bedrooms on the fourth and fifth. He 
mourns the passing of the Transcript. He travels on street cars 
which spend as much time underground and overhead as they 
do on the surface. His morals are as strait-laced as his grand¬ 
mother's corset, and the buttonhook is still a useful dressing table 
accessory. 

When you get to know him, however, the average Bostonian 
turns out to be quite a bit like the average American. Even the 
city he lives in isn't too different. A great deal of the history of 
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America has its roots in Boston, and Boston is still the cultural 
center of the United States. But Boston has contributed far 
more than history and culture to the life of America. Boston 
was and is an industrial city. Some of the oldest industries in 
America were born in Boston. Among these is the brush indus¬ 
try, typified by Whiting-Adams, of whom it may truly be said 
that “the history of Whiting-Adams of Boston is the history of 
brushmaking in America/’ 
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One hundred and forty years ago, Seth Whiting was a 
master cabinetmaker. He was busy at his workbench one day 
when Artemas Woodward, a merchant, and John Wickliff 
Adams, whose cousin John Adams had ended his term as Presi¬ 
dent seven years previously, came in to talk about a plan they had 
in mind. Seth Whiting listened, intrigued; he paused in his task 
of varnishing a cabinet he had just made. 

“You have probably felt the need more than John and I, 
Seth/' 

Seth Whiting dipped his brush and resumed his work for an 
instant before looking at Woodward. 

“I know what you are thinking, Artemas, and I know you are 
right. This brush does not apply the varnish evenly. The bristles 
do fall out and dry into the finish.” 

Seth Whiting paused and looked at his brush. It was little 
more than a handful of bristles, tied at one end, with a wedge- 
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shaped stick driven through the tied butt. The flag ends were 
matted and splayed. Seth Whiting shook his head ruefully and 
continued. 

“If I could buy a brush, I would. But those we get from Eng¬ 
land are few, and very dear. Nobody in New England really 
knows how to make a paint brush. So I must make whatever 
brushes I need." 

“Precisely," said John Adams. “And there are thousands like 
you who need quality brushes. The only way we can get better 
brushes is to make brushes right here in America." 

“But isn't there anyone in this country who knows how to 
make a good brush?” Seth Whiting asked. 

“There is one small group making brushes down in German¬ 
town, in Pennsylvania. But there is a far greater need for brushes 
in New England alone than that small group can supply." 

Seth Whiting thought a moment. 

“You are proposing that 
Plt-1 ji |JJ.|| || .I. we manufacture brushes here 

y*I jk o : i of us expect to manufacture 

good brushes for others when 

there was a wav. He knew 
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that making good brushes was like making good cabinets. It took 
experience — an understanding of the materials and tools re¬ 
quired. And with experience, better ways could be found to 
make better brushes. And what better way was there to get 
experience than by learning and doing? 

So Woodward, Whiting and Adams decided to hire skilled 
men from the Pennsylvania group, and learn the brushmaking 
craft from them. 

It was in 1808 when they established their brushmaking 
shops in the small town outside Boston. Confident that the 
future held great promise, Seth Whiting apprenticed himself to 
his own assistants and learned the trade as a brush finisher. In 
his own shop, John Adams was also learning skills which he and 
Seth Whiting would soon improve. Thus the first early steps 
in experience building were taken by those New England pio¬ 
neers in brush manufacture. At the start, quality by today’s 
standards was sadly lacking. 

Brush designs which later be¬ 
came standard were still to 
come. In a few short years, 
nevertheless, the brushes bear¬ 
ing the Whiting and Adams 
trade marks were considered 
as good as the brushes import- 


an advertisement by Artemas 
Woodward, offering to buy 
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domestic hog bristles at 3714 cents per pound. Prospects of suc¬ 
cess in the venture increased with improving quality. Before 
long, the firm was looking around for markets. Ship captains and 
sailors were the best prospects of all. Then, as now, when sailors 
were not busy with other duties, they were set to painting their 
ships. And when captains and seamen came ashore, they brought 
their painting habits with them, busying themselves at painting 
their houses and barns. Shipping in New England in the early 
19th century was soon to reach for world trade. The need for 
good paint brushes was increasing with every launching on New 
England's shipways. 

Meanwhile, Whiting, Adams, and Woodward were learning 
the secrets of good brushmaking. They discovered, for example, 
that there were two ends to a bristle, and only one of them, the 
flag end, was good for painting. On the flag end, a bristle is 
naturally split into several fine branches which are soft and 
flexible. And on the flag ends, nature fashions little cup-shaped 
barbs which hold and release paint and give the painter better 
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control of his work. Arranging bristles to point all the flags in 
the same direction had always been a time-consuming task. 
Bristles have a tendency to move toward the flag end, and never 
toward the butt, when rubbed between thumb and forefinger. 
Those pioneer brushmakers learned all that. They also discov¬ 
ered that bristles are bow shaped, and that to keep a brush from 
spreading out like a feather duster, they must be arranged in 
the brush with the bend toward the center. 

All this and many other brush techniques were added to their 
knowledge and experience, so vital to their fast-growing industry. 

Three years after Woodward and Adams met with Seth 
Whiting in the latter's shop to discuss their plans for brush¬ 
making, another significant meeting took place, this time be¬ 
tween John Adams and Seth Whiting. The talk centered now, 
however, upon a move which only accumulated experience and 
“know how" could have made possible. They had become out¬ 
standing brushmakers, and both were looking toward a profit¬ 
able future. They decided to merge. This was in 1811. New 
England had become the brushmaking center of America. 

In estimating the future, neither men, of course, could fore¬ 
see what the next two years would bring. The War of 1812 was 
to prove a great boon to the brushmaking business of Seth Whit¬ 
ing and John W. Adams. Imports from England were cut off, 
and the fame of the Whiting and Adams brushes spread over 
the States of the new nation. After the war, English imports 
never did recapture the position they had held in the United 
States' brush market. 

Meanwhile, the combined talents of Whiting and Adams 
continued to bring improvements to the brushmaking industry. 
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John L. Whiting and John /. Adams 


Seth Whiting’s inventiveness resulted in three important con¬ 
tributions: a brushmaker’s boring lathe slide, a machine for mak¬ 
ing paint brush ferrules, and a device which took a mixed bunch 
of bristles and sorted them with their flag ends all together. 

The last invention was to brushmaking what the cotton gin 
was to the cotton industry. 

The original association of Whiting and Adams continued 
through 1830, when the little plant in Medfield was found to be 
too small to handle the volume of business. In that year Adams 
moved to larger quarters in Taunton, Massachusetts, and two 
years later, he retired, turning over his business to his son, John 
Jay Adams. Whiting also left Medfield in 1830, going to Rindge, 
N. H., where he continued in business until his retirement in 
1840. 

John J. Adams carried on his father’s business in Taunton 
and later moved to Boston. Later, he expanded to New York, 
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The best grade of bristle available comes 
from ugly, long-living Oriental hogs like these 


and operated a large branch factory in Brooklyn. In the pioneer¬ 
ing spirit inherited from his father, the younger Adams began to 
advertise the Adams brand of brushes, and helped set the trend 
of standard brands in advertising as we know it today. 

Meanwhile, another Whiting was learning the rudiments of 
the trade. He was Seth Whiting’s son, John Lake Whiting, and 
he too knew the value of experience. His early years were spent 
in his father’s shop, and as he developed, John Whiting studied 
the skills of brushmaking in Portland, Maine, and later in the 
company of John Jay Adams in Boston. Young John Whiting 
had also inherited his father’s inventiveness, although he was 
not to put it to use for several years. 
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While the two younger men were developing their talents 
for the business founded by their fathers, new brushmaking com¬ 
panies appeared and bristle imports to New England boomed. 
There were reasons for import. The American hog was losing 
its place as a principal source of bristles. American appetites 
demanded pork chops, ham and bacon. Bristles became only 
secondary in importance. So the American pig found his way to 
the dinner table at an early age, long before his bristles had a 
chance to lengthen and grow tough. Russian, Siberian, and 
Chinese hogs, on the other hand, had a longer life expectancy, 
and they lived a near wild life in cold climates. By the time the 
peasants slaughtered them these hogs were covered with long, 
tough bristles whose soft flexible flag ends were ideal for brush- 



Feather dusters made a worth-while sideline for 
brush manufacturer John J. Adams back in 1848 
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making. Russian bris¬ 
tles were tougher than 
the Siberian and the 
NorthernChinese,and 
longerwearing,butthe 
Chinese bristles had 
greater flexibility. 

Bristle selection had 
already assumed great 
importancebythehalf- 
way mark of the 19th 
century. Great skill was 
involved in preparing 
bristles for the mar¬ 
ket. They were washed 
and graded according 
to quality of the hair 
i\d >iu /mini ^nd flag, and selected 
for color and length. 
Bristle buying became 
a specialty requiring 
expert knowledge. Corps of skilled Whiting and Adams men 
kept watch at Far Eastern markets for quality bristles. 

In a little over fifty years since Seth Whiting started his 
brushmaking business, John L. Whiting decided to establish his 
own company. The year was 1864. The Civil War was at its 
height. And there was a lot more to brushmaking then than 
there was when his father started. Brush manufacturing in New 
England was a highly competitive business. 
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John Whiting, however, had absorbed plenty of experience. 

He had been a superintendent, for many years, at different times, 
in some of the other brush factories in New England. With 
small capital, but unusual inventive genius to build upon his 
experience, he established a firm which, with the J. J. Adams 
Company, was destined to become the largest brush manufactur¬ 
ing company in the world. Some of Whiting's inventions com¬ 
pletely revolutionized the business, but his greatest contributions 
to the industry were several new designs for brushes which have 
since become standard throughout the world. 

By the time the 20th century dawned, both Whiting and 
Adams were at the top of the brush manufacturing industry as 
their fathers had been before them. From the Whiting plant 
in Boston, and the Adams plants in Boston and Brooklyn came 
a supply of brushes to fill any need ranging from dainty toilet 
brushes to husky house painting and industrial brushes. Both 
firms continued the excellence 
of their manufacture, and then, 
in 1908, on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the brush indus¬ 
try founded by Seth Whiting 
and John W. Adams, the Whit¬ 
ing and Adams Companies 
merged into one, and established 
their plant on Harrison Avenue 
in Boston, where it is today. 

Lew C. Hill, who had joined 
Whiting in 1887 and became 
vice-president and secretary of Lew C. Hill, 1st president of Whiting-Adams 
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the John L. Whiting & Son Company, was elected president of 
the new company. The “Brush User s Almanac,” a regular publi¬ 
cation of the Whiting and Adams Companies, carried the follow¬ 
ing announcement on the inside cover of the 1910 edition: 


RADE 

While 1909 “Whiting’s Almanac” was being issued, a 
consolidation became effective between John L. Whiting 
& Son Co. and J. J. Adams & Co., under the name of 
John L. Whiting—J. J. Adams Co. The present issue 
becomes, therefore, the 




WHITING-ADAMS 
Brush User’s Almanac 


“aa” m~ 
<r *a* 


This union of the two largest and leading brush manu¬ 
facturers in the world has brought beneficial results to 
users of brushes, wherever good brushes are demanded. 
Whiting’s brushes and Adams’ brushes have for many 
years been the standard for excellence in quality and 
economy of prices. By this union, all the best features 
of the two companies are taken advantage of in manu¬ 
facture, making greater economy of products possible. 


The years 1908 and 1909 were banner years for the Whiting- 
Adams line for another reason. The largest order ever placed 
by the United States Government for paint, varnish, kalsomine 
and whitewash brushes was awarded by the Navy to Whiting- 
Adams. The brushes, for which the Navy paid $56,451.39, were 
destined to be used on the famous White Squadron cruise 
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The US. Navy's famous White Squadron inadvertently helped 
spread the fame of Whiting-Adams brushes around the world 


around the world. So satisfactory were these brushes that they 
became standard equipment on U. S. Navy ships. 

This cruise also helped spread the fame of Whiting-Adams 
brushes around the world. A Whiting-Adams brush given by 
an American sailor to Dean Abernathy of the College of New 
Zealand served the good Dean well for many years. 

Meanwhile, the Whiting-Adams brush had also entrenched 
itself in China. A new government was succeeding the ancient 
Manchu dynasty. Inside the Forbidden City in Peking, where 
the late Empress Dowager Tze Hsi carried on the traditional 
Chinese ban against all articles of foreign origin, changes were 
being made as a part of China's development as a Republic. 
The executive buildings of the capital were being restored, and 
many American-made goods were used in this restoration. 
Among them were Whiting-Adams brushes. Li Yuan Hung, 
then President of China, issued an early Chinese testimonial for 
American-made products when he said, “I know that good work 
cannot be done with inferior tools and materials, and I did not, 
for instance, consider any other than Whiting-Adams brushes 
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and American paints for (the restoration of) the Palace of the 
President.” 

The news of President Li’s choice of paint brushes came to 
the ears of Chief Construction Engineer Ludden of the Royal 
Navy in Hong Kong, whose comments were significant, con¬ 
sidering the incentive behind the start of the Whiting-Adams 
Company. 

“I can and do endorse every word spoken by President Li 
regarding Whiting-Adams brushes,” said this British Naval au¬ 
thority, who was formerly a purchasing representative of the 
Admiralty. “I take no particular pleasure in making the state¬ 
ment, but British tars have been known to buy these American 
brushes out of their own pockets rather than paint a ship with 
the inferior grades furnished them.” 

When Chief Ludden was asked by a newspaper man if he 
might be quoted, he replied, “Of course. For I believe the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, if he knew anything about brushes, would 
say the same thing!” 
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Boston, in the meantime, was fast becoming the brush cap¬ 
ital of the world. During World War I, brushes were in great 
demand, and the Whiting-Adams advertisement of the period 
told the story in lively language: 

The Brushes of the War 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 

DO THEIR PART TOWARD CONCEALING THE BIG GUNS 

Their own bang-up goodness cannot be concealed. 
Quality sticks out all over them. Call for them at any 
dealer in brushes. Send for illustrated literature. 

JOHN L. WHITING—J. J. ADAMS CO. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years 
and the Largest in the World 


The claim that Whiting-Adams was the largest brush manu¬ 
facturing company in the world was a modest understatement. 
Actually, more brushes were made at the Whiting-Adams plant 
than in any other four factories in the 
world. More pounds of bristles were 
made into brushes and more dollars’ 
worth of brushes were made in Boston 
than in any other city anywhere. Rail¬ 
roads carried raw materials into Boston 
and finished brushes out of Boston 
amounting to 5,000,000 pounds a year. 

Brushmaking, as we have seen, had 
made great progress in the century since 
its start in the United States, but the 
problems confronting the management 
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of Whiting-Adams were almost as severe as those met by Seth 
Whiting and John Adams in the early days. 

First came the problem of supply. With the introduction of 
collective farming in the Soviet, the Russians were beginning to 
develop a taste for young pork, too, and the supply of long, 
tough-fibred Russian bristles began to diminish. Whiting-Adams 
then shifted its buying to the Chinese market, establishing a 
trend which was followed by the rest of the industry. In the few 
months that followed, famous brushes, like the Whiting-Adams 
Beekman Kalsomine with its white bristles, began to disappear 
from the market, to be succeeded by an equally popular brush, 
the Whiting-Adams Black Beauty Wall Paint Brush with its 
gleaming Chinese bristles. For the entire brushmaking industry, 
China became the principal source of supply of bristles for 
quality brushes, and the names Manchuria, Hankow, and Tien¬ 
tsin became as familiar to the craftsmen at Whiting-Adams as 
they were to the missionaries living in these distant places. 

The second problem confronting Whiting-Adams was the 
more important of the two. It stemmed directly from the ap¬ 
pearance on the market of the small can of ready-mixed, quick¬ 
drying paint, designed for household use. 

• • • 

After World War I, manufacturers who had been working 
on war contracts began to look around for peacetime markets 
for their wartime developments. Some manufacturers of ex¬ 
plosives found the solution in the quick drying, 4-hour enamels 
which were so popular in the 1920's. What really affected the 
paint brush business, however, was not the new enamel so much 
as the painting fever that seemed to grip the nation. 
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The fever was brought about by an intensive advertising 
campaign, aimed by the paint manufacturers at the home level, 
and stressing the idea that painting could be fun, and painting 
could be easy. For the home owner who couldn't afford to hire 
a painter as often as he liked, this was the solution to the dingy 
paint problem. And as tables and chairs, cupboards and other 
household articles all over the country seemed to burst out in 
sparkling coats of fresh paint, people everywhere were looking 
around for an inexpensive, mass-produced paint brush. 

Some of the established brush manufacturers altered their 
manufacturing systems to compete in the inexpensive brush 
market. Whiting-Adams, however, felt that paint brushes for 
home use were entirely out of their province. After spending a 
century or more in establishing a reputation as quality brush- 
makers, the management at Whiting-Adams saw no cause to 
jeopardize it by competing in the low price field. 

The real pioneering in consumer-type brushes, however, was 
done by the new companies. Typical of the newcomers was the 
Star Brush Manufacturing Company of Long Island City, N. Y., 
founded in 1917 for the sole purpose of making inexpensive 
brushes. Star Brush brought new concepts in management and 
manufacturing methods to the industry, and soon it led the list 
of those competing for the home owner-painter business. 

The trend started by the small can of packaged paint was to 
have a delayed-action effect on Whiting-Adams. With more 
and more people doing their own painting, and with paint avail¬ 
able already mixed, the demand for the services of paint crafts¬ 
men fell off. Consequently, fewer high-grade paint brushes 
passed over the counters. By the time the depression arrived, 
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people were so used to doing their own painting that trade 
painters increased the ranks of the unemployed, and sales of 
master-painter brushes fell off to a dangerous low. 

For Whiting-Adams, these were troublesome times. The 
management realized that their only chance of recovery lay in 
finding a way to compete in the inexpensive brush field without 
damaging the quality of their own established line of brushes, 
and that the most effective way was to join with a company al¬ 
ready well established in that field. It was only natural that 
Whiting-Adams, at the top of the professional brush field, should 
turn to Star Brush, the leading makers of inexpensive brushes. 

When the two companies merged in 1939 both were able to 
extend their facilities and increase their contributions to the 
industry. In addition to its quality Flow-Master brushes, 
Whiting-Adams was able to offer inexpensive brushes under a 
new Whiting-Adams trade mark, “Flying Pig.” Star Brush, 
benefiting from Whiting-Adams experience, expanded beyond 
the inexpensive brush field, and added professional brushes to its 
line. At the same time, both companies kept their products dis¬ 
tinctly separated from each other, and even within the com¬ 
panies themselves, the master-painter brushes have always been 
segregated from the brushes intended for home use. 

At about the same time, the Whiting-Adams and Star Brush 
companies acquired the J. C. Pushee & Sons company, founded 
in 1859, and for many years a leading competitor of Whiting- 
Adams. For the growing company, the purchase stood for 
greater distribution. For Pushee clients, it meant better brushes, 
since the brushes bearing the Pushee name became the same as 
the Flow-Master brushes of Whiting-Adams. 
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Lawrence R. Schumann, president since 1943 


The merger of Star Brush and Whiting-Adams, and the pur¬ 
chase of Pushee also brought about a significant unification in 
the company’s manufacturing plant. The best equipment from 
the Star Brush plant in Long Island and from the Pushee plant 
on Randolph Street in Boston, supplemented the equipment at 
the Whiting-Adams factory on Harrison Avenue. At the same 
time, the union of Whiting-Adams, Star and Pushee brought 
together under one roof the skilled personnel of three outstand¬ 
ing brush companies. 

This expansion in 1939 marked the third time in the com¬ 
pany’s history when unequalled brushmaking experience was 
united with modern manufacturing concepts. It first occurred 
when the Pennsylvania brushmakers taught their craft to John 
W. Adams and Seth Whiting. It happened again when John 
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J. Adams Company merged with 
the company founded by John 
L. Whiting, one of the brush in¬ 
dustry's great pioneers. And like 
its two predecessors, the third 
merger proved successful for the 
company. 

Today, old customers and 
new will find in Whiting-Adams 
a new spirit and a new adapta¬ 
tion to the needs of the present. 
Since World War II, the Whit¬ 
ing-Adams line has been in¬ 
creased by a newcomer to the 
paint brush field, the Flow-Mas¬ 
ter Nylon , made of synthetic fila¬ 
ments. The visitor to the factory 
will find a modernized version 
of the old apprentice system, 
where the skills of older crafts¬ 
men are handed down to the 
younger workmen. There are, 
for example, five skilled men 
who have, together, more than 
two hundred and fifty years of 
experience in brushmaking with 
Whiting-Adams. There are 
many others who, with fathers 
at Whiting-Adams, grew up in 
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the spirit of brushmaking. Still 
others in the Whiting-Adams 
plant came up through appren¬ 
ticeships to positions of respon¬ 
sibility. 

The old spirit of “know¬ 
how" is still strong with the men 
and women who make the Whit¬ 
ing-Adams brushes. Seventeen 
percent of the workers have been 
with Whiting-Adams for more 
than a quarter of a century, and 
more than two-thirds of the plant 
personnel have been with the 
company for five years or longer. 

Similarly in the sales division, 
representatives of Whiting- 
Adams are carrying on enjoyable 
relationships established with 
customers many years ago. Some 
of these customers have been 
distributing Whiting-Adams 
brushes since 1865. 

In the executive offices, thinking and planning follow modern 
methods. In the early days of brushmaking, newcomers to the 
industry literally signed over their freedom to the master brush- 
maker for the entire period of their apprenticeship. In the old 
days, workers had no voice in the development of new ideas or 
methods. But today at Whiting'Adams, skilled workers feel a 
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close kinship with the company they work for. Time is a great 
factor in strengthening this kinship, but the real incentive be¬ 
hind it is the personal interest which Whiting-Adams’ workers 
take in their job. 

One of the new ideas introduced by the young management 
was to bring foremen and superintendents into the management 
picture. Management realized that the significant reserve of 
“know how” in Whiting-Adams personnel would yield valuable 
returns to the company under proper direction. As a result, 
foremen training classes including movies on modern manufac¬ 
turing methods have been a regular program at Whiting-Adams 
since 1944, and department heads, with their assistants, sit in 
as an advisory group with management in planning company 
policy. A company-wide suggestion system taps the entire corps 
of personnel for new ideas leading to more efficient manufactur¬ 
ing or management methods. Elected employees serve on Qual¬ 
ity Control Committees to examine all the materials that go into 
a Whiting-Adams brush, from bristles to nails, and to pass expert 
judgment on the quality of workmanship. At Whiting-Adams, 
employee contributions go much further than filling a job; they 
determine a good measure of the company’s operating policies. 

With the employees interested in the company, it is only 
natural that the company should be interested in its employees. 
Employees enjoy the benefits of both a group hospitalization 
plan and a free health and non-occupational accident plan. Both 
are supplemented by the company’s medical department. On 
the last Wednesday of every month, the company gives a joint 
birthday party for all employees who celebrated birthdays during 
that month, and the party, held in the company’s cafeteria, has 
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all the trimmings, including a cake. Once a year, the company 
plays host to its workers at a Hallowe'en Ball. Company basket¬ 
ball and bowling teams compete in Boston's Industrial League. 
And, according to the company's magazine, “a wedding gift of 
$100 is presented to any couple, both company employees, who 
willingly, knowingly and openly venture into the institution of 
marriage." 

Back of all this lies a philosophy that good brushes are made 
only by people who have the skill, experience, and, above all, the 
desire to make good brushes. This is the philosophy which has 
followed Whiting-Adams down through history from the year 
1808. It is just as true now as it was then. 


Making quality brushes for professional painters is an art 
that begins with bristle raising in China, and ends on Boston's 
Harrison Avenue. As any good bristle destined for the Flow- 
Master brush will tell you, it's a long way from China to 
Boston. And there's nothing nicer at journey's end than a 
good hot bath. A bath is one of the first steps in the transfor¬ 
mation of a handful of Chinese bristles into a good Whiting- 
Adams brush. 

1. Uncrated and unwrapped, bris¬ 
tles are tied into tight bundles the 
size and shape of a large chicken 
croquette, and placed with other 
bristles of the same grade and 
length in a mesh-bottomed tray. 
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2. Then comes the bath. It con¬ 
sists of a 3-hour long soaking in 
boiling water, and what a bath 
that is! At that temperature, all 
remnants of the parent hog come 
away, and the natural curve and 
smell of the bristle disappear. 

In huge dry-houses, circulating air heated to 180 degrees dries the 
bristles and leave them ideally suited to brushmaking. 

3. Knowledge of bristle formula is 
priceless in manufacturing good 
brushes. So the next step in brush¬ 
making is to weigh and lay out vari¬ 
ous lengths and grades of bristle 
according to the “batch formula.” 


4. Careful blending makes a uni¬ 
form mixture. All this has to be 
done under the supervision of 
skilled craftsmen. 

5. Meanwhile, in another part of the 
plant, another preliminary operation takes 
place. Machines stamp out steel, brass or 
nickel-plated ferrules. These are the metal 
strips which join the bristles to the brush 
handles. 

When it comes to forming brushes, the 
hand and eye of the skilled worker are still 
much more efficient than any machine. 
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8. Once the rubber is dry, brushes 
enter the sizing operation. Flag 
ends are combed free of the flax 
paste and the butt is pushed into 
proper position in the ferrule. 


6. From a tray of bristles, carefully 
measured to supply the number of 
brushes she has to make, the brush- 
maker weighs out just the right 
amount of bristles for a single brush, 
shapes them, then fastens them tem¬ 
porarily in the metal ferrule. 

With flag ends temporarily gummed 
into position with a flaxseed paste, the 
brushes move into the rubber room. 

Here’s where they begin to take per¬ 
manent shape. 

7. First, the brushes are dipped, butt 
down, in a shallow tray of liquid rubber 
until the butts are thoroughly saturated 
to a predetermined depth. 


In vast ovens heated to temperatures 
of 275°F and higher, depending on the 
model of Flow-Master brush involved, 
vulcanizing slowly locks the bristles 
into a permanent, hard-rubber base. 


9. With the distinctive gold handles 
inserted into the ferrules and nailed or 
swedged into position, the brush, at 
last, looks like a brush. 
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A thorough cleaning operation brings 
the brush up to its final glossy finish. 

10. Then the brush goes through a rigid 
inspection, where skilled hands put on the 
finishing touches, and trained eyes inspect 
the brush for defects. If it measures up 
to standard, the Enished brush is on its 
way, backed by a bond which guarantees 
its perfection. 

Behind all these operations at Whiting-Adams stands the 
experience accumulated over several generations of quality 
brushmaking. The advantage of this experience has been appre¬ 
ciated by customers of Whiting-Adams who have been ordering 
Whiting-Adams brushes for ninety years or more; by the crafts¬ 
men who use Whiting-Adams brushes, and rely on them for 
quality work and long-wearing service; and by distributors who 
enjoy the reputation of stocking quality materials for exacting 
clients. 

Integrity means as much at Whiting-Adams today as it did 
in the days when John W. Adams and Seth Whiting gave their 
names to the brushes they made, with the full knowledge that 

It is not the name that makes a good brush , 
but the brush that makes a good name. 
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